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Hec3nt  (tevelopL-ents  in  the  pov.ltry  and  eg^^  situation,  says  the  B-ijreau  . 
of  Agriciiltii.ial  JJcoijOLiics,  include  (l)  ccnoinaed  rnorea^e  in  rar'-etings  of  ' 
&T*iS3'3d  poultry,  (2)  a  lar^e  increase  in  the  number  cf  layers  per  flocl:, 
(3)  a  groater-than-soasonal  d3cline  in  the  faria  pi  ice  of  cuickens,  and  (U)  a 
lebs-thaii-usual  airance  in  egg  prices. 

Tiie  incrca!?ed  hatch  tbiu  Vosr  is  ^elng  refleoted  in  several  ways. 
Receipts  of  dressed  poult r^?-  at  F^w  York  curing  Octoocr  rerc  6  percent  greater 
than  in  October  last  year  -ri  2C  nercent  greater  than  the  I925-3U  average  for 
the  month.    The  irito-etorai^o  luovenent  of  dres-^^ed  poultry  also  is  larger  than 
usual.    The  nnuter  of  la;^-i:Tg  nrns  in  iarra  flocks  on  0cto'b3r  1  was  10  percent 
_   grtiater  than  the  numoer  on  Ceotenicer  I.    This  cojipares  with  a  7-perccnt  increasei 
during  this  period  last  ^year. 

I- 

The  average  farm  price  of  chickens  in  Octoler  was  4.9  percent  lower 
than  m  Septemoer  as  compared  -i-^ich  a  usn^l  seasonal  decline  of  2.9  percent, 

'The  fact  that  egg  prices  i:.  Gotooer  were  only  9  "nercent  over  the 
September  price  as  coiLpai-ed  with  a  lU-pt,'rcert  rise  xp.st  year,  may  bo  attributed 
to  increased  marketi'igs  and  decreased  consumpuion  becauce  of  rild  weather. 

The  following  data  orix:!^  up  to  date  th'^  tables  given  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Povltry  end  "Sgg  Situation  report. 


5  Unit 

:Oct.  1 

:Oct.  8 

•Oct* 

Oct.  22 

Chicago,  feed-egg  ratio  as 

;  Fer- 

percent.age  of  1055^34  av,  19'^7 

:  cent 

:  141.0 

152.  S 

127.^ 

131.5 

125.5 

1938 

:  " 

:  81.7 

83.7 

■    31. U 

85.9 

89.4 

Receipts  of  dressed  ponltrj- 

: 1,000 

at  New  York                   av.  I925-3U  lb. 

'  3,963 

4,156 

U,283 

^^5?1 

U,5i6 

1337:  " 

:  3,873 

^.195 

5,050 

5,125 

5.  ^^7 

1338:  " 

:  U,734 

5,265 

5;172 

5,326 

5,187 

Storage  holdings  of  dressed  poultry 

at  26  markets              av.  1925-3-+ 

:  " 

:36,^:-7b 

38,077 

Uo,oi7 

!+2,602 

-5,279 

1937 

:  " 

:UU,285 

U6,080 

1^7,608 

50,8Q8 

55.136 

1938 

;  " 

.''^2,39'4- 

'+^,877 

1^7,184 

50,227 

54,3iiU 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  !Iev  York  ; 

1,000 

av.  1920-'^^-+: 

cases. 

95.6 

95.1 

87.  U 

81.8 

80.2 

1937: 

ij  J 

96.2 

89.3 

89. 3 

78.2 

£     193s: 

II  . 

79.6 

83.^ 

84.0 

77.0 

67.8 

timber 

October 

Farm  price  of  chickens , 15th  of  mo.: 

Unit  : 

i52^-3u;i537:i93s:4-  1937 

;  1938 

Csnts: 

17.3 

17. U  14.3  16.8 

17.6 

13.6 

tt  . 

20.8 

16.7 

16.5 

Av,  no.  laying  hens  in  farm  flocks: 

No ,  : 

66.1 

59.9  59 

.8  70.1+ 

6U.3 

65.6 

Eggs  laid  per  100  hens  and  ; 

n  . 

32.11 

36.1  ^5.3  25.0 

28.8 

28.2  1 

Farm  price  of  eggs  on  15th  of  mo.  : 

Cents: 

^_i-7 

22.9  24.9  30.0 

25.2 

27-1  - 
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UNIIED  STATBS  DEPARTI.IENT  OF  AGRICULTUEE 
Bureau  of  At^ricultural  Economics 


Release  Dato 
IJovom'bor  7»  A.M. 

THE  OCTLOOK  FOR  POUITRY  MD  EGOS  (INCLUDING  TUPJCSYS)  FOE  1939 

After  considering  all  important  elements  in  the  poultiy,  eg-g,  arLd 
turkey  outlook  for  next  year^  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  ex- 
pects: 

The  feod-egg  ratio  to  re;nain  at  favorable  levels  from  the  poultry 
producer's  viewpoint  at  least  until  the  harvest  of  the  1939  feoti  crop 
provided  there  are  no  important  changes  in  the  farm  progrc-un.; 

Hatchings  during  193Q»  therefore,  to  "be  still  larger  than  the  re- 
latively large  hatch  of  193^,  and  probably  as  large  as  in  any  former 
year; 

Poultry  marketings  in  I939  to  exceed  those  of  I93S;  during  the 
first  half  because  of  the  heavj?-  I930  hatch;  and  during  the  last  half 
because  of  the  expected  further  increase  in  the  1933  hatch; 

Fall  and  winter  broilers  -  1933-39  production  to  be  heavier  than  • 
during  the  past  season.    For  this  reason  the  situation  is  likely  to  be 
less  favorable  to  producers} 

Poultry  stor.^e  stocks  in  early  1939  *o  be  larger  than  in  193S» 
and  the  into-storago  movement  of  poultry  in  late  1939        exceed  tha.t  of 
193s  because  of  the  heavier  marketings; 

Turkey  production  during  I93S  to  be  nearly  U  percent  greater  than 
in  193?«    -A.  further  increase  in  1939  is  expected; 

Turkey  situation  in  the  fall  of  1938  to  be  as  favorable  to  producer 
as  in  1937; 

Chicken  marketing  situation  to  be  less  favorable  in  the  fall  of 
1933  than  last  year  because  of  the  larger  marketings.    In  the  spring  of 
1939  increased  consumer  incomes  v/ill  help  to  offset  the  effect  of  the 
expected  larger  marketings.    The  situation  in  the  fall  of  I939,  v/ith  the 
expected  heavier  marketings,  will  depend  largely  on  the  level  of  con- 
sumer demand; 

Lay ing»^f lock  size  in  1939  "to  be  about  10  percent  larger  than  dur- 
ing 1938; 

Total  egg  production  to  be  above  193^  bec.ause  of  increasing 
numbers  of  layers  and  a  favorable  feed-egg  ratio; 

Egg  marketings  in  19"^9,  therefore,  to  be  heavier  th;.m  in  1938; 

Egg  storage  stocks  accumulated  during  1939  larger  than  in 

1938; 
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5gg  situation  to  remain  fararalsle  to  producers  for  the  remainder 
of  1538  because  of  the  low  3tora£;e  holdings.    During  the  first  half  of 
1939         egg  situation  will  probably  remain  favorable  to  producers  be- 
cause of  the  feed  situation  and  the  favorable  outcoine  of  the  1938  storage 
deal.    The  situation  for  the  last  half  of  I939  is  likely  to  be  less 
favorable  than  1938. 

The  feed  situation 

The  year  193^  provides  the  second  consecutive  year  of  big  crops 
following  a  series  of  years  of  reduced  production.    An  almost  record- 
large  crop  of  wheat,  and  above-average  production  of  corn,  grain  sorghujn 
and  barley,  together  with  a  heavy  carry-over  of  grains  from  last  year, 
indicate  a  total  supply  of  feed  grains  for  the  year  beginning  July  1 
about  10  percent  greater  than  last  season.    However,  feed  disa-puearrjice 
from  July  1  to  October  1  has  been  considerably  larger  than  last  year, 
stocks  in  the  ha2ids  of  feed  producers  on  October  1  being  only  about  3 
or  h  percent  above  a  year  ago.    The  increase  over  last  year  in  numbers 
of  animal  -urdts  will  probably  be  about  5  percent.     Some  further  increase 
in  livestocl-  numbers  is  to  be  expected  next  year,  but  the  feed  situation 
is  expected  to  favor  poultrymen  at  least  until  the  approach  of  the  I939 
harvesting  season. 

In  September  bhe  feed-egg  ratio  was  only  slightly  more  than  half 
as  high  as  at  the  same  tine  in  I937  and  less  than  80  percent  of  the  10- 
year  (1927-3^)  average.    This  relationship  of  feed  prices  to  chicken 
and  egg  prices  is  important  to  the  poultr:,Tnan  because  it  indicates  the 
relationship  between  what  the  producer  gets  for  his  poultry  and  eggs 
and  the  cost  of  his  poultry  feed,  which  is  his  major  expense  item.  This 
relationship  influences  the  number  of  pullets  and  hens  saved  for  layers 
in  the  fall  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  spring  hatch.     It  also  influences 
the  am^ount  and  kind  of  feed  fed  farm  flocks  which  directly  affects  egg 
production.    It  is  expected  that  with  continued  low  feed  prices  the  feed- 
egg  ratio  will  remain  at  levels  favorable  to  poultrymen  at  least  during 
the  first  half  of  I939. 

The  :feed-egg  ratio  at  Chicago,  by  selected  weeks  1/ 
(Dozens  cf  eggs  required  to  buy  100  pounds  of  poultry  ration) 

;  Week  ended  as  of  I938 

Year  •  Jan .  :Ieo .  :Mar .  :Apr .  :!'ay  :  June :  July: Aug. :  Sept .  :0ct .  :Ncv.  :Dec. 

 ^8    :  5    «•  3    :  2    ;  7    ;    k  :    2  :  b    :  ■(  11:5:3  

:Doz .  Doz .  Doz .  Doz .  Doz .  Doz ,  Doz .  Doz .  Doz .    Doz .  Doz ♦  Doz « 

Aver. age  : 

1927-36:^.29  5.01  5.97  6.36  6.U5  6.95  6.79  6.5U  5.92  5.U7 1+.30  U.Ol 

» 

1937  ...:7.76  9.16  9«17  9-72  10.80  13^3  1018  8.90  8.17    7. 08  ^+,69  U.79 

1938  ...:5.30  6.6s  6. go  6.70  5.85  5.UI4  5.50  U.98  U,26 

1/  These  data  published  monthly  in  the  Department's  Poultry  and  Egg  Situa- 
tion,   Feed-egg  and  feed-chicken  ratios  based  on  farm  prices  published 
monthly  in  its  monthly  Poultry  and  Sgg  Production  Report. 


Hatchings 
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Because  of  the  favorable  feed-egg  ratio  expected  during  the  first  half 
of  1939  a  further  increase  over  the  relatively  large  hatch  of  1938  is  likely 
in  1939.     Comiriercial  hatchings  during  1938  were  reported  as  only  slightly  bo- 
lov;  the  record  high  cf  1936,  which  was  in  part  due  to  an  increasing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  farmers  to  purchase  comiTiercially  hatched  chicks.     Beginning  in 
1925,  a  3-year  cycle  in  number  of  chickens  raised  has  been  evident.     Since  the 
last  high  point  in  the  present  cycle  was  reached  in  1930  it  is  expected,  if  the 
3-year  tendency  is  continued,  that  the  high  point  will  be  reached  in  1939, 


Chicks  and  young  chickens  in  farm  flocks  June  1,  1930-38 

(1934  =  100) 


Item 

'  1930'. 

• 

1931 ; 

• 

1932 ; 

• 

1933; 

• 

1934  [ 

1935  J  193  6  ; 

•  • 

1937  ; 

1938 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet . 

Pet. 

Fct .     Pet . 

Pet. 

Fct"^ 

Young  chickens 

117.1 

102.3 

105.0 

111.5 

100.0 

99.4  110.9 

94.7 

105.9 

P ou It ry  marketings 


Because  of  the  heavier  hatch,  receipts  for  the  balance  of  1938  and  the 
first  m-onths  of  1939  are  expected  to  exceed  those  of  the  previous  year.  Re- 
ceipts of  dressed  poultry  during  the  spring  of  1939,  hc.vever,  will  partially 
depend  cn  the  price  cf  eggs  then  prevailing.       In  view  of  a  liberal  supply  of 
feed  and  an  anticipated  active  demand  for  storage-packed  eggs  next  spring, 
there  may  be  some  tendency  to  retain  mere  than  the  usual  number  cf  hens  on 
farms.     Because  cf  the  prospective  heavier  hatch  in  1939  than  in  1938,  market- 
ings of  poultry  during  the  last  hulf  of  that  year  are  likely  to  exceed  those 
of  1938. 

Fall  cold  winter  broilers 


Reports  from,  representative  producers  in  the  broilor-prcducing  area  of 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  point  to  the  possibility  of  a  very  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  broilers  to  be  raised  in  that  area  this  fall  and 
winter  compared  with  a  year  earlier.      The  abundance  and  relatively  low  price 
cf  feed  in  the  broiler-producing  sections  of  the  Middle  West  vdll  most  likely 
maintain  broiler  production  in  that  area  during  the  remainder  of  the  season 
abcve  the  level  of  the  preceding  year.    This  expansion  by  producers  already 
established  in  the  industry  as  well  as  the  entrance  of  new  producers  is  likely 
to  offset  any  price  advantage  gained  through  the  more  favorable  feed  situation. 

Poultry  storage 

Stocks  of  frozen  poultry  at  the  peak  in  early  1939  are  expected  tc  be 
heavier  than  in  1938  but  lighter  than  the  record  holdings  in  1937.  Because 
of  the  larger  producticn  of  chickens  and  turkeys  in  1938  the  net  intc-stcrage 
movement  during  the  period  of  accumulations  from  September  to  January  is 
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expected  tc  exceed  that  of  a  yef-r  ago  and  is  likely  to  apprcxinate  cr  slightly 
exceed  the  average  cf  the  10-year  period  1926-27  tc  1935-36.  The  intc-storage 
mcveir.ent  of  poultry  during  the  latter  part  of  1939  is  also  expected  to  exceed 
that  cf  1938. 

United  States  storage  stocks  of  poultry 
(Founds  -  000  omitted) 


Marketing 
seas  on 


September  1 


:  Net  intc-stcrage 
:  Sept.  1  -  Jan,  1 


'anuary  i 


10-year  average 
(1926-27  to 
1935-36)   


1936-  37 

1937-  38 

1938-  39 


41,281 

65,488 
63,753 
54,992 


79,573 


122,399 
59,767 


120,854 


187,887 
123,500 


Turkey  situation 

The  number  of  turkeys  on  liand  September  1,  1938,  ".7as  estimated  to  be 
nearly  4  percent  greater  than  in  1937  and  about  6  percent  less  than  in  1936, 
which  "vvas  the  year  of  maximum  prcduction. 

Change  from  1937  in  turkeys  on  hand  September  1 

~     !  i  Change 

Region  -  ^ 

:     from  l^oi 


:  Percent 

New  England                                       .  .  :  +10 

Middle  Atlantic  :  +  9 

East  North  Central                          .  .  .  :  +12 

West  Ncrth  Central    +10 

South  Atlantic                                     „  :  -  2 

East  South  Central                           .  .  j  -14 

Yfest  South  Central   :  0 

Mountain   »  :  -  7 

Pacific  Coast   :  +  5 


Weighted  U.  S.  average  3.7 


The  present  situation  indicates  that  the  outcome  cf  the  current  turkey 
season  will  be  at  least  as  favorable  to  producers  as  last  year,  especially  to 
those  who  purchase  their  feed.     Favorable  factors  this  year  include  much  Icwer 
prices  cf  poults,  a  favorable  grov/ing  season  witli  heavier  weights,  small2r 
carry-over  of  turkeys  and  chickens  in  c eld  storage,  and  an  increased  tendency 
to\Yard  all-year-round  consumption  cf  turkeys.    The  moderate  increase  in  number: 
and    v/-eights  of  birds  to  be  marketed  and  the  present  lew  levels  of  consumer  in- 
comes compared  with  a  year  ago  vj-ill  partially  offset  the  favorable  factors. 
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A  favorable  outcome  in  the  curreni  season  with  abundant  feed  available 
for  next  season  ".vould  rp.ost  likely  result  in  a  further  increase  in  numbers  of 
turkeys  in  1939, 


United  States  farm,  price  of  turkeys  per  pound 


Year 

'  October  "  November  '     Deoemter  January 

<                                   •                                      •  • 

Average 

1927-36   

Cents            Cents            Cents  Cents 

18.9              20.2              19.9  19.3 

15,9  15.0  14.3  14.1 
16.7  17.9  18.0  17,5 
16.5 

1936-  3 7     ....    . . 

1937-  38   

1938-39   

Chicken  prices 


While  storage  and  fresh  supplies  of  poultry  in  the  first  half  cf  1959 
will  probably  be  larger  than  in  1938,   increasing  consumers'   incomes  may  offsf^t 
the  price  effect  of  these  supplies.     Chicken  prices  usually  advance  seasonally 
about  15  percent  from  a  winter  lev/  until  April  or  May,     Such  an  increase  in  1939 
would  cause  prices  to  approach  thcso  of  the  spring  of  1938. 


Farm  price  of  chickens  per  pound 


Year 

Jan. 

Mar. 

May 

■  July 

Sept, 

N  ov. 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

C~mts 

Average 

1927-36   

:  15.8 

16.4 

17.0 

16.3 

16.2 

15,1 

1937   

13.4 
16.7 

14.4 
15.9 

14.8 
IS.l 

15,3 
15.0 

17,4 
14.3 

16.9 

1938  

The  expected  increase  in  1939  hatchings  will  probably  offset  the  price 
effect  of  the  anticipated  increases  in  ccnfjumer  income  during  the  last  hulf 
cf  1959.     It  is  likely  that  prices  in  1939,  however,  will  not  declin.v  from 
their  peak  as  much  as  in  1938  when  large  supplies  of  young  chickens  added  to 
the  effect  cf  relatively  low  consumiors'  incomes. 


Laying -fleck  s  i  ze 

The  average  size  of  laying  flocks  decreased  about  25  percent  from 
January  1  to  September  1  cf  this  year  compared  with  29  percent  last  year  and 
with  a  usual  decrease  of  about  25  percent.      On  January  1,  193  8,  the  average 
number  cf  layers  per  farm  flock  was  the  lavest  on  record  for  that  date  since 
records  began  in  1924.        By  October  1,  hov/evcr,  it  was  2  percent  greater 
th?^n  on  that  date  last  year. 
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Hens  and  pullets  in  farm  flocks  on  the  first  day  of  month 


Year  *  Jan,   ]  Mar.        May  \  Jun.e   '  Aug,   [Sept.   *  Oct.     *  Dec. 


;ITuT::ber  K^umber  Kumber  X'orr.ber  I'uirber  ITur.ber  Nu:r.ber  I^jTr.ber 
Average                     :  ~ 

1927-36   :  86.5       S3. 2       75,0      71.8       65.2       64.6  69.8  81.1 

1937   :  84.2       80.0      73.1       68.5       62,1      59.9  64.3  74.4 

1938   :   77.6      75.8      68.6      65.0      59.3      59.8  65.6 


With  increased  numbers  of  early  pullets  entering  the  laying  flock,  a 
favorable  feed  situation,  higher  egg  prices  and  lighter  culling  of  both  young 
and  old  stock,  the  size  of  laying  flocks  probably  will  be  about  10  percent 
larger  during  the  coming  year  than  they  have  been  during  1938, 

Rate  of  egg  j reduction 


Favorable  weather  with  an  abundance  of  feed  and  a  very  favorable  feed- 
egg  ratio  has  stimulated  heavy  feeding,  resulting  in  increased  egg  production 
per  layer  during  the  past  year.    During  every  month  from  January  to  August, 
inclusive,  egg  production  per  hen  continued  at  a  record-high  seasonal  level. 
In  September  and  October  th-j  rate  dropped  below  the'  level  of  last  year,  but 
it  still  exceeded  the  record  for  all  other  years. 

A'ith  increasing  numbers  of  early  pullets  entering  the  flocks,  and 
assuming  average  weather  conditions,  a  rate  of    p"  eduction  above  the  10- 


year  ave-rage  should 

continue  throug 

hcut  the  next  year,  but 

may  not 

reach 

the  record-high  seasonal  levels  of 

1937  and  1938. 

Eggs  laid  pe 

r  100  hens  and 

pullets  of  laying  age  in 

farm  flocks 

Year 

Jan. 

*  Mar.    [  May  [ 

-  1         c    ^  Total 
ouly      Sept,    ^      c  4- 
:       ^     :  Jan-Sept, 

Cot. 

• 

Dec . 

Number 

Number  Number 

Number  Number  Number 

Number 

Num;ber 

Average 

1927-36  .. 

:  17.3 

37.8  55.3 

42,5      32.2  349.5 

25.0 

14.7 

22.0 
22.7 

39,2  57,8 
42.2  58,1 

44.4  36.1  370.9 

46.5  35.3  389.0 

28.8 

18.6 

28.2 

Total  e;_.g  production 


Total  egg  production  from  January  1  to  September  1  of  this  year  was 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  higher  than  during,  the  same  period  of  last  year 
and  1.6  percent  higher  than  the  10-year  (132  7-36)  average.      Although  the 
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average  number  of  layers  vras  about  5  percent  smaller  this  year  than  last,  the 
increased  rate  of  lay  per  bird  v;as  more  than  enough  to  offset  the  decreased 
numbers  of  layers, 

Vvith  increasing  numbers  of  layers  expected  for  the  next  year  cOid  a  favor- 
able feed-egg  ratio,  total  egg  production  during  the  coming  year  is  expected  to 
be  Ifirger, 


Fggs  laid  per  farm  flock 


Year 

,  Jan. 

.'•  Mar. 

• 

* 

!  May 

• 

|Sept , 

:     Total  : 
: Jan, -Sept , : 

Oct , 

Dec . 

Ivumoer 

Fumber 

]\iUTi-:ber 

N-iirib'^'r 

T'Tumber 

Number 

Numb  e  r 

Number 

Average 

1927-36  ... 

'  15.0 

31.6 

41.6 

28,6 

20.5 

260.5 

17.3 

12.0 

193  7 

18,5 
17.8 

31.7 

41.8 
39.4 

2  7.9 
28.2 

21.1 
20.7 

263,3 
2  64.6 

18.3 
18,3 

14.1 

3-d33  ••«••••«. 

32.5 

Egg  marketings 


Although  the  production  of  eggs  for  the  first  9  months  of  193  8  was 
slightly  larger  than  last  year,  egg  marketings  were  lighter  than  in  either 
1937  or"^  193  6. 


Unless  weather  conditions  arc  particularly  severe  during  the  winter, 
the  rate  of  marketin.gs  by  the  erd  of  1938  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  that 
of  a  year  earlier  because  UiOre  birds  will  be  added  to  laying  flocks.      An  ex- 
ceptionally favcrabDe  feed-egg  ratio  and  larger  numbers  of  laying  birds  are 
likely  to  result  in  c OFiparatively  heavy  marketings  of  eggs  throughout  1939. 

Egg  st  orago 

Stocks  of  shell  eggs  in  cold  storage  in  the  United  States  at  the  peak 
of  the  1938  season,  August  1,  w(;re  lower  than  a  year  ago  by  approximately 
2,250,000  cases  (or  26.5  percent),  and  the  lightest  since  191S.    \'^hilc  stocks 
of  frozen  eggs  were  smaller  than  in  1957  they  were  larger  than  the  192 '7-26 
average,  but  not  sufficiently  large  to  offset  the  shortage  in  shell-^igg 
st  orago  hold  ings , 


The  anticipated  favorable  outcome  of  the  current  storage  operations 
is  likely  to  result  in  an  increased  demand  for  eggs  to  be  stored  next  spring. 
In  addition,  supplies  of  eggs  available  for  storage  are  expected  to  be  larger 
in  1939  than  a  year  earlier.    Accordingly,  storage  stocks  of  shell  and  frozen 
eggs  in  1939  are  expected  to  be  larger  than  in  1938, 
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Shell  and  frozen  eggs  in  cold  storage  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 

converted  to  shell-egg  equivalent  l/ 


Year 

Jan. 

■    Mar . 

Eay 

Aug . 

s 

'Sept . 

■ 

1  Get . 

]  Dec, 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

cases 

caces 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

Average 

1927-36  .... 

2,723 

1,374 

6,316 

12,096 

i:.,348 

9,838 

4,786 

2,132 
3,951 

1,305 
2,817 

6,925 
6,515 

13,486 
10,278 

12,969 
9,514 

11,293 
7,914 

6,127 

3.938  «•••«••••' 

l/  Cases  of  30  dozen  eggs. 


Egg  pr  ices 

Egg  prices  during  the  winter  laonths  will  he  ins.t ^rially  affected  by 
weather  conditions,  particularly  since  the  reserve  supply  of  eggs  in 
storage  is  at  abnormally  low  lovels.     Severe  winter  weather  might  cause 
an  extreme  although  temporary  rise  in  egg  prices.     The  expected  small  carry- 
over of  storage  eggs  on  January'-  1,  1939,  together  with,  improving  consumers' 
incomes,  aro  favorable  frctors  which  are  likely  to  more  than  offset  the 
expected  larger  supplies  of  frosh  eggs  during  the-  early  part  of  1939, 

Yfith  larger  into-storage  movement  in  prospect  for  1939  and  increased 
supplies  of  fresh  eggs,  the  egg  market  during  the  last  half  of  1939  Y.i.11 
probably  be  somewhE.t  weaker  than  in  193  3.       If  consumer  incomes  should  im- 
prove materially,  hcwever,  they  may  offset  the  unfavorable  effect  of  large 
egg  supplies. 


Farm  price  of  eggs  per  dozen 


Year 

Jan. 

ill-  -1  • 

■  May 

■  July 

■  Sept. 

Krv, 

Cents 

C  ent  s 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Average 

1927-36  

27.3 

18.2 

19.9 
16.2 

1^.7 

18.8 
19.4 

24.5 

22.9 
24.9 

32,5 
28.0 

1937   

•  2.3.1 

17.9 
17.6 

21.6 

19.9 
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Long-Tjp.e  Factors  in  the  Poultry  Outlook 

Summary 


The  outlook  for  1939  noints  to  an  increase  in  poultry  and  egg  supplies. 
The  expected  expansion  of  the  industry  in  1939  may  leud  to  some  temporary 
contraction  of  production  in  1940»    Unless  unfavorable  conditions  intervene, 
hov/ever,  the  swing  of  production  over  tho  next  4  or  5  years  is  likely  to  be 
upward  from  the  relatively  Im  levels  of  tho  past  several  seasons. 

The  high  point  in  numbers  of  chickens  on  farms,  around  475  millions, 
was  reached  in  1928,     Since  that  time  numbers  have  declined  to  about  387 
millions  in  1938  due  to  droughts  and  disturbing  econaaic  conditions.     In  view 
of  the  volume  of  production  of  the  poultrj-"  industry  at  its  peak  in  192  8,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  some  rs-expansion  over  the  next  few  years,  Vrhile 
the  increase  in  population  over  tho  past  decade  would  require  some  increase 
in  average  production  if  per  capita  consumption  is  to  be  maintained,  tho  tr-jnd 
toward  increased  efficiency  of  layers  has  been  such  that  former  levels  of  pro- 
duction can  bo  attained  with  fewer  birds. 

More  specific  factors  pointing    in  tho  direction  of  an  increased  out- 
put of  pailtry  and  eggs  are  (1)  tho  probability    of  more  abundant  feed  in  most 
of  the  recent  drought  areas,  (2)  a  long-time  tendency  toward  a  higher  rate 
of  lay  per  bird,  and  (3)  a  coritinuat ion  of  tto  trend  toward  commercial  flocks. 
In  the  case  of  poultry  meats,  tho  trend  is  in  the  direction  of  more  specialized 
methods  of  production,  evidence  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  tho  increasing  pro- 
duction of  fall  and  v/inter  broilers  and  turkeys.. 

Regional  trends  in  egg  production 


Reductions  in  numbers  of  layers  during  the  past  10  years  have  occurred 
in  all  regions  of  the  United  States,  the  decrease  having  been  sharpest  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  country  and  least  marked  in  the  areas  of  commercial 
production  in  the  Northeast,    Much  of  the  reduction  in  numbers  of  birds, 
especially  in  the  '.Vest  Central  States,  was  caused  by  the  droughts  in  1934 
and  1936,     More  ncrm.al  crop  conditions  in  this  urea  will  undoubtedly  bring 
about  a  substantial  recovory  of  poultry  production  during  tho  next  few 
years • 

Numbers  of  layers  in  the  highly  commercialized  areas  of  the  far 
Western  States  have  sha-m  a  decline  of  17  percent  as  compared  with  only 
2  percent  decline  in  the  similar  comm.ercialized  section  of  the  Forth 
Atlantic  States,    One  of  the  reasons  for  the  greater  decrease  in  the  far 
i/Yost  has  been  the  lev/  level  of  egg  prices  in  recent  years,  v;liich  has  made 
it  difficult  for  eggs  fr'm  that  section  to  bear  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  Eastern  cities.    Another  factor  lias  been  the  increase  in  tho  proportio.n 
of  high  quality  eggs  produced  in  areas  other  than  the  far  West,  since  such 
egg:5^.ow  compete  strongly  in  the  eastern  metropolitan  markets  with  Pacific 
Coast  eggs* 
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The  South  since  192S  has  maintained  practically  a  constant  -orcporticn 
(30  percent  )  of  the  hens  in  the  United  State?,  but  has  not  increased  its  rate 
of  lay  pf^r  "bird  quite  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  country.    This  soction  will 
prohahly  &nde.avor  to  increase  production  in  the  futore  both  hftcauso  of  a  nore^ 
divfcrsifie.d  agricrilture  and  in  order  to  carw  for  its  increasing  urban  pop-olation. 

Another  tr^nd  in  tho  poultry  industry  is  the  increasing  importance  of 
large-scale^  commfercial  c,gg  production.  This  d  ^Vc.lopm^.nt  has  bo£;n  especially 
marked  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  during  r«:^ct;nt  years  and  is  largely  rc.spon- 
siblu  for  the  fact  that  this  region  now  product:s  more  than  12  pc^rct^nt  of  the 
total  United  Statt^s  egg  pr-duction  as  comparted  with  only  about  10  oc-rcent  in 
192s.  Ccmmercial  producers  usually  specialize  in  the  production  of  r.ggs 
of  good  quality  during"  tht-  pt,riods  of  normal  scarcity.  Pri.sent  indications 
point  to  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  oggs  fron  commercial  laying  flocks. 

Trend  _i n  rate  of  lay  pc-r  bird 

A  persistf.nt  increast-  in  the  number  of  t.^gs  l.-.dd  pc-r  hon  has  been 
shown  since  data  Wc-ro  first  made  available  by  tht-  Jf.deral  Census  in  1880, 
Part  of  this  gain  may  be  ascribed  to  mor(-  intonsive  mt.thods  of  commercial  ^gg 
production.     S;.ytplt-  flock  returns  indicate  that  conrcercial  flocks  produce 
about  19  pt-rcc.nt  more  ^ggs  per  layer  than  average  farm  flocks.  Practically 
all  of  this  increast.  in  production  per  layer  by  large  over  small  flocks  comes 
during  tht-  fall  and  winter  months. 

For  the  future,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  improvements  in  laying  stock 
will  continue  and  that  better  managemt^nt  methods  will  become  more  general.  The 
industry'  is  adopting  measures  to  control  mortality/  of  layers,  v/hich  is  especially 
troublesome  in  large  commercial  flocks.     Average  production  per  hen  will  v-^ry 
from  yca.r  to  year,  but  the  longtimt.  trend  is  upward. 

Mortality  in  la"'ing  flocks, 

Thc.rti  hias  been  a  striking  incre.ase  in  the  mortality  01  l.-i;/ers  durir-g  the 
past  15  yecirs  .-md  an  alm.ost  equally  striking  dr. crease  in  losses  of  chicks  .iiid 
young  chickf'.ns.     Increased  losses  of  l,'iy<;.rs  are  shovTn  in  all  areas,  but  have 
been  most  Torono'unctd  in  the  heavy  commc^rcial  areV.s  and  in  commc;rcial  flocks. 
Data  for  fejmi  flocks  are  meager,  but  suggest  th,-it  losses  in  thf.se  h.aVc;  not  in- 
creased nr-arly  so  ra.pidly  as  in  commerci,-l  flocks.     Rt. cords  kept  on  flocks  under 
close  confinement  indicate  that  mortality  in  these  s<lected  flocks  during  tho 
past  15  years  has  almost  doubled. 


There  have  been  numerous  explanations  for  this  increase  in  la^/'ing  flook 
mortality,  none  of  which  are  generally  accepted.    M^ny  diseases  and  parasites 
have  been  brought  under  control,  but  as  solutions  have  been  found  for  older 
diseases,  nevj-  ones  have  developed.    Gne  of  the  most  destructive  groups  cf  dis- 
eases   at  present,  cf  v/hich  little  is  kncvm  and  for  v/hich  .no  effective  ccntrcl  I 
has  yet  been  developed,  is  leucosis.      Until  effective  F;ethcds  of  ccntrcl  for 
leucosis  are  found, mortality  of  laying  flocks  will  no  dcubt  remain  high# 
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Average  annual  mortalit;-  of  chickens  as  reported 
by  State  txttnsion  spt'.ciaJ.ists  1./ 


Y  o-'on^;: 

chickens 

Mature 

chickens 

Year 

:  l^jo,   of  States 

:  Percent 

No.  of  o.tatc'S  : 

P  ercent 

rfcportin^ 

:  Mortality 

reportino^  : 

iiOrtaJ.  ity  d/ 

1925 

j.1.2 

1:3  do 

13.7 

\ 

1927 

3 

21.8 

6 

12.7 

0 

Id, 3 

9 

13.0 

1929 

6 

20.2 

g 

13. S 

1930 

6 

ISA 

12 

15.  K  . 

1931 

7 

13.8 

1"^ 

15.3 

1932 

7 

13.7 

19 

17.5 

1933 

9  * 

11. S 

23 

17. s 

193^ 

15 

19.5 

1935 

15 

Ig.g 

1936 

lU 

20.5 

1/  The  mortality  of  young  chickens  shown  in  the  tahle  covc^rs  the  first 
8  or  10  weeks  of  the  ■brooding  period.     The  South  Atlantic  and  Western  States 
are  not  reprtisented. 
2/  Average;  of  State  averages. 

Seasonal  Changes  in  Egg  Production 

The  pror»ortion  of  tht.  annual  supply  of  eggs  sold  during  winter  months 
has  "been  increasing  sinct-  pre-war  y^ars.    While  this  increase  has  not  "been  a 
constant  one;  it  has  now  reached  such  proportions  that  it  materially"  affc.cts 
poultr;/  producers'  operations. 

The  accompaying  tahle  indicates  thf.  extent  to  which  New  York  rc^ct-ipts 
of  eggs  during  fall  and  winter  months  have  increased  relative  to  marketings 
at  other  seasons: 


Peri  od 

1910-16 
1917-23 
192)^30 
1931-37 


Egg  receipts  at  New  York  City  -  7-year  averages 
Percent  each  month  is  of  average  annual  totals 


]Jan.  "Feh.  [Mar.  [Apr.  [May '  June;  My  [Aug.  ;Sr.nt.  [Oct.  [Nov,  ".DeC.  [  Total 


4.0  5.3  10.9  15.9  16.1  12.2  g.7 

U.2  6.0  12.9  15.5  1^.5  11.7  S.7 

5.6  7.0  12.1  15.0  14.0  11.4  8.4 

7.^  7.^  11.^+12.6.13.310.9  8.3 


^6 


7.7  -o 

7.5  6,4 

6.8  6.1 

6.9  6.1 


5.6 
5.5 
5.1 
5.5 


3.5 
3.6 
3.9 


3.5 

3.5 
U.6 

5.^ 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


An  increased  supply  of  winter  ..ggs  can  he  obtained  hy  the  use  of  nullots 
from  t-arlier  hatchings,  improvc.mr.nts  in  laying  stock,  and  improved  housing  and 
managemt.nt.     The  increase-  of  winter  egg  receipts  reflects,   to  some  extent  at 
least,  the  growth  of  coinmercic^l  poultry  farms  specializing  in  egg  production. 
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At  loast  partially  as  a  rcstG-t  of  tlio  changing  seasonal  trt.nd  in  egg 
supplies  tht;re.  has  .-slso  heen  a  chango  in  tht.  tr&nd  of  seasonal  fcgg  prices  since 
prt-.war  years.     Since  153^  farm  t.gg  prices  h-^,ve  usually  roachtd  a  p&ak  in 
Novtjraher  instead  of  D^.cemher  and  the  rise-  to  and  decline  from  this  pealc  now 
occurs  ahout  one  month  e.^xlii^r  th,-\n  it  did  during  the  years  prior  to  1331» 

Trends  in  the  -production  of  10  col  try  neats 

Of  considerable  importance  in  the  production  of  poultry  meats  is  th* 
trend  toward  more  commercialized  production  methods.     One  of  the  factors  m;-_king 
for  this  tendency  is  the  development  of  more  spt-cielized  and  efficient  egg 
production  mi^thods,  which  has  reduced  the  supply  of  pciiltry  mc^ats  arisir^  as  a 
hy-product  of  egg  production.     Th..  grovjing  practice  of  st-xing  "bahy  chicks  and 
destroying  surplus  m.-J-us  is  further  reducing  the  supply  of  poultry  mc-at  from 
this  source.     This  has  encouragc.d  the  production  of  fall  and  T^inter  hroiL-rs 
as  a  specializt.d  enterprise,  and  ma;/  lead  to  similar  methods  in  the  production 
of  roasters  .^nd  heavier  meat  "birds. 

Until  the.  advtint  of  commercial  production  methods,  hroilers  were  mainly 
the  "by-product  of  the  production  of  layers.     Marketings  v?ere  limited  to  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  with  little  or  no  attention  given  to  the  production 
of  "off-season"  "broilers  for  use  durir^  fall  and  winter  months. 

Soe-cialized  "broiler  -oroducticn  on  an  t^stensivf-  scale  was  'b£-g"jn  many 
years  .ago  in  several  sections  of  the  co-jntry,  nota"tly  th£^  North  Atlantic  States 
and  later  in  the  Delaware-Maryland- and-"Virginia  area.    -Recently  it  h-^.s  "been 
st,'\rted  in  oth=:r  areas,   examples  of  which  are  northwe-stern  Arkansas  and  parts 
of  Indiana, 

Turkey  production  over  the  past  three  or  fo-'or  decades  has  shewn 
several  r^.-ersals  of  trend.     It  fell  to  a  low  level  in  the  twenties  owing  to 
the  1  ong- continued  and  hea,vy  losse^s  from  "blacldiead.     Following  the  gradual 
adoption  of  control  methods  for  this  and  other  diseasv.s,  the  decrease  was 
r^xrested  and  nm"bcxs  "began  to  increase.     The  trend  of  production  has  "been 
sharply  "upw^^.rd  during  the  p;-,st  10  years,  find  num'bers  during  recent  years 
exceed  those  of  any  pri.vious  -oeriod.    Population  incrc-ase,  however,  h -s  "been 
such  that  per-capita  consumption  is  still  a  little  helow  that  cf  earlier  periods. 

Producti on  "of  tu.rkeys  in  larger  flocks  and  tmder  improved  maji.3genent 
methods  has  "been  characteristic  cf  the-  industr;;/  in  recent  years.     This  improve- 
ment,  together  with  the  development  of  a  yr;ar-around  m,arket  for  turkeys,  promises, 
a  continued  expansion  of  thu  industr;/  to  tht.  point  where  per-capita  cons-anption 
will  pro"ba"bly  equ;il  and  ma^'  exceed  that  of  earlier  years. 

Increasing  the  consu'roti on  of  poultry  products 

A  recent  dt:;ve.lcpnent  in  the  poultry  industry  h,-:s"bcen  the  effort  of  ^ 
producers  and  tr.ade  groups  to  increase  thx  demand  for  eggs  and  poultry  products 
through  various  methods  of  advertising  and  sales  promotion.     Efforts  of  this 
kind  have  trtken  several  forms,   the  most  important  of  v^hich  are  the  producer- 
consumer  campaigns  sponsored  "by  organized  retail  groups. 
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In  connc;Ction  with  thtjsc-  or  any  cthf^r  t^fforts  at  s.'-.l65  promotion  for  <-ggs, 
Sovt-ral  factors  not.d  to  "bo  kept  in  nind,     Consuinption  in  anv  season  is  largely 
dcitcrmint.d  "by  tho  anotmt  produced.    Any  iirunediatti  efftct  of  advortising  or  s:ilos 
promotion  will  thus  "br.  reflected  in  terms  of  price  rathc-r  than  of  increased  pt;r- 
capita  consumption,  as  is  sometimes  thought. 

The  price  at  which  a  given  volume  of  oggs  can  "be  m^-^ved  into  consiinption 
is  dc;pt.ndent  mainly  on  the  Ic.vel  cf  consumer  purcliasing  power.     Within  limits, 
however,  this  price  may  he  influenced  hy  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  trade  to 
"push"  the  product.    Because  of  their  general  use  and  the  already  widespread 
knowledge  of  their  food  propt.rtios,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  demand  for  <:-ggs  can 
he)  greatly  increased  hy  advertising  and  sales  promotion  efforts  alone. 

In  connection  with  their  efforts  to  "push"  the  sale  of  eggs  and  poultry 
products,  most  retailers  makv  special  price  concessions  to  consumers.  Insofar 
as  this  results  in  a  narrowing  of  marketing  spreads,  it  reacts  to  the  benefit 
of  both  producers  and  consumt-rs, 

A  factor  often  lost  sight  of  in  efforts  to  increase  the  consumT)tion  of 
food  products  is  the  effect  of  family  income  on  food  -ourchases.     Eggs  ciiid 
especially  poultry  meats  are  often  in  the  nature  of  a  semi-l-'jmiry  for  many 
people  of  limited  means.     Studies  which  havt.  been  made  indicate  that  f  r^milies 
whose  incomes  permit  food  purchases  of  $1^0  or  more  per  capita  "oer  ye.ar  eat 
more  than  twice  as  many  t.ggs  as  those  v/hose  per  capita  food  budgc-t  is  as  little 
as  $100  or  less  por  year,     For  large  sections  of  the  population  the  w.-^y  to 
greatly  increased  demand  is  clearly  through  an  increase  in  the  wherewithal  to 
buy,     (See  table  below  for  per  capita  consiimption  of  chickens  and  eggs.) 

Annual  pt-r  capita  consumption  of  chickens  and  eggs 


•     Chickens             *  Eggs 
i  i  

Pounds  Per  ca-pita    Pounds  pc:r  canita 


Average 

1326-30  21.2  U2.2 

1931   20.2  UO.g 

1932   20.U  3S.3 

1933   21.1  37.2 

193^   19.^  36.0 

1935   IS. 6  3U.U 

1936   20,14-  3^.8 

1937   19.0  3S.6 
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The  Helatlon  of  Foreign  Trade  to  the  Poultry  Industry 

Foreign  trade  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  factor  in  the  American 
poultry  industry.    In  193^         total  value  of  poultry  and  egg  imports 
into  the  United  States  was  2.5  million  dollars,  less  than  one  percent  of 
the  total  U.  S.  farm  income  (B^O  million  dollars^)  from  poultry  and  eggs. 

United  States  inports  of  Chine se  eggs 

American  egg  imports  from  China  consist  chiefly  of  dried  e^gs.  The 
imposition  of  a  50  percent  higher  duty  in  193^,  together  with  depressed 
economic  conditions,  have  caused  a  suostantial  reduction  in  the  volume  of 
such  imports  since  that  time  (see  tahle).     Imports  in  193^         ^937  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  earlier  depression  years,  "but  indications  are  that 
those  of  1932  will  "be  the  smallest  on  record. 

Since  I9O9  the  United  States  tariff  on  eggs  and  egg  products  has 
"been  revised  upward  a  numher  of  times.    Each  tariff  rate  increase  was 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  China.    The  application  of  the  I93O  tariff  duty 
amounting  to  10  cents  per  dozen  caused  a  virtual  exclusion  of  imports  of 
fresh  eggs  from  China.    The  same  Tariff  Act  resulted  in  the  virtual 
elimination  of  Chinese  aloumen  from  the  American  ms.rket,  while  the  imports 
of  frozen  yolk  are  still  at  low  levels.    The  tariff  duty  on  dried  yolk  is 
27  cents  per  pound. 

Inasmuch  as  egg  imports  from  China  are  relatively  unimportant  in 
comparison  with  domestic  egg  supplies,  even  the  complete  exclusion  of 
such  imports  would  not  materially  oenefit  United  States  farmers. 
Ordinarily  China  huys  more  from  the  United  States  than  from  any  other 
country  in  the  world  and  much  more  than  the  United  States  "buys  from 
China.    The  maintenance  or  expansion  of  our  exports  to  China  of  such 
products  as  cotton,  to"bacco,  and  wheat  depends  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
upon  our  a"bility  and  willingness  to  increase  our  imports  from  China. 

Japanese  poultry  export  programs 

Reports  are  current  in  the  American  poultry  industry  concerning 
the  Japanese  plans  to  export  frozen  poultry  to  the  United  States  on  a 
large  scale.    Information  availa"ble  in  the  Department  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  successful  realization  of  any  such  contemplated  plans  is  dou"bt- 
ful. 

Total  American  imports  of  all  types  of  Japanese  poultry  for  the 
period  January-August  1938  amounted  to  only  83»917  pounds.    With  the 
exception  of  two  large  shipments  of  30,000  pounds  each,  in  April  and 
June,  imports  prior  and  since  have  "been  very  small. 

Though  Japanese  la"bor  is  rather  cheap,  the  m.argin  of  profit  on 
poultry  exported  from  Japan  to  the  United  States  is  necessarily  low  "be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  freight  to  New  York  (6  cents  per  pound)  and  the 
import  duty  (also  6  cents  per  pound). 
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Imports  of  eggs  and  egg  products  from  China  into  the  United 

States,  1925-38 


;  Egg  altrujnen 

:    Efcg  yolks 

:  Whole 

eggs 

:  Eggs  in 

I  Gar 

:  Dried 

.'Frozen 

:  Dried 

.'Frozen 

:  Dried 

;Frozen 

:  shell 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

d02. 

5-year  av. 

1925-29   

'  3.333 

1,855 

U,7U5 

3,56U 

1,153 

6,701 

292 

1930   

2,93^ 

681 

6,U02 

1.586 

1,185 

1,980 

287 

1931   

1,965 

3, SSI 

763 

700 

6 

290 

1932   

1,^22 

1.170 

U12 

20 

2 

222 

19,33   J 

656 

2,5Uo 

3UU 

17 

101 

207 

193^   : 

391 

2,320 

393 

955 

186 

1935   : 

1,86U 

3,916 

1,196 

579 

17 

1936   : 

2.35s 

4,896 

S05 

506 

1937   J 

2,839 

5.^^21 

1.U65 

587 

25 

Jan. -July  I937  . ; 

1.626 

3,U69 

1,072 

^'^\ 

15 

Jan. -July  193s  .: 

327 

201 

36!^ 

126 

5S 

Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States. 


Trade  agreements  affecting  poultry  products 

The  American  poultry  industry  is  little,  if  any,  affected  by  the 
trade  agreements  now  in  force.    Canada  is  the  only  countr:,'  where  the  trade 
agreement  touches  upon  poultry  items.    The  agreement  provides  that  the 
duty  on  imported  live  poultry  from  Canada  shall  be  reduced  from  8  to  U 
cents  per  pound  and  on  dead  chickens  and  guineas  from  10  to  6  cents  per 
pound,    Canada  induced  her  import  duties  on  live  a^id  dressed  poultry  from 
20  percent  to  17^  percent  ad  valorem.    Our  concession  to  Canada  auto- 
matically extsnds  to  all  other  countries  which  trade  with  the  United  States 
under  the  terms  of  the  most-favored  nation  clause,  but  this  is  unimportant 
because  Canada  is  the  main  souce  of  poultry  meat  imports. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  trade  agreement,  exports  of  Canadian 
poultry  to  the  United  States  have  increased  from  ^2,000  pounds  in  I935  to 
1,292,000  pounds  in  I936,  finally  reaching  a  high  of  U,U4l,000  pounds  in 
1937*    Imports  reached  this  high  figure  largely  because  supplies  of 
American  poultry  were  low  on  account  of  the  drought.    The  sharp  upturn  of 
1937  was  not  carried  into  I938.    Imports  in  the  first  6  months  of  I938 
amounted  to  5^6,000  pounds,  or  37  percent  lower  in  voliime  and  3U  percent 
lower  in  value  than  the  imports  of  the  corresponding  I937  period. 


I, 


